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NEW DIRECTIONS? 


A great change in the United States Congress 
took place on November 4 and analyses of it will 
continue in the months ahead. Depending on 
their own politics and prejudices, commentators 
will see it as a shift of the American electorate 
to the “left,” as “a victory for youth over age,” 
as a vote for “moderation,” or merely as the mass 
expression of a vague discontent. 

Each of these explanations, and several others, 
are probably in a sense true. In democratic so- 
cieties public events are seldom decided on the 
basis of single issues, and historic shifts, when 
they happen, happen mostly per accidens. 

It is doubtful, for example, that in electing an 
overwhelmingly Democratic Senate and House 

this month, the American voters were registering 
§ a coherent repudiation of past U. S. policies and 
demanding new policies for the future. They 
surely acted from a complex of motives. But the 
effect of their action (and this is what is impor- 
tant) is to make possible redirections in Ameri- 
can policy more basic than any since 1946. 

What has happened, in fact, is the virtual an- 
nihilation of the hard-core, stand-pat, isolationist 
powers in the Senate. Only a few years ago they 
were a force to make internationalists tremble. 
Where are they now? Senators Jenner, Knowland 
and Martin have retired. Senators Bricker, Ma- 
lone, Barrett, Rivercomb and Watkins have gone 
down to defeat. In each of these instances, and 
others, the senatorial replacements are men of a 
More internationalist view. In the new Senate 
the few isolationist legislators will stand as lonely 
Monuments to a power that is past. 


The new possibilities for redirection probably 
do not mean radical change in United States 
policy. This nation, after all, has had a bipartisan 
foreign policy, in most important areas, for over 
@ decade now, and (ironically) radical change 
Occurs in America more rarely than it does in 
almost any other modern society. Those who 
hope that a “liberal” Congress will chart for 


America such a course as might be planned by 
the editors of the Nation will be greatly disap- 
pointed. But in the new Congress there will al- 
most surely be changes in emphases, and these 
changes, though they may be subtle, could make 
all the difference for the cause of freedom in the 
Cold War. In the area of foreign policy, several 
possibilities of major importance immediately 
suggest themselves. 

One possibility is the question of Red China. 
This is a question that, for almost a decade, has 
been shrouded in darkness and dogmatism. For 
a number of reasons (none of them plausible) it 
has not been open even to discussion in Ameri- 
can public life. There may be no radical change 
in our China policy during the next two years, 
but it now seems reasonably certain that the time 
of great silence is ended. We will now be able 
at least to debate the wisdom of our past policy 
and the advantages of a new one. 

Because, though a free society can survive 
many misfortunes, one thing it probably cannot 
survive is an attempt to freeze history into the 
hard mold of dogma. A policy that might have 
been wise in one decade may be folly in the 
next. In planning its future, a nation can seldom 
say “never.” It must leave open for itself the 
widest possible area of choice, 

The shocking thing about our China policy 
since 1950 is not our failure to recognize Red 
China. (This is a question which has yet to be 
decided.) The shocking thing, rather, is the till- 
now successful attempt to shut off even the pos- 
sibility of recognition. In the new Senate this 
dogmatism will certainly die. And this is a hope- 
ful sign for our future. 


Another possibility that now becomes real is a 
greater emphasis in Congress on economic rather 
than on military aid. The new majority in the 
Senate will be more sympathetic than were past 
majorities to long-term economic assistance, and 


it will be much less insistent that this aid be tied 
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to military strategies. Several of the new Sen- 
ators, in fact, are already on record as committed 
to the fight for a more vigorous, more generous 
foreign economic policy, and each of them. has 
replaced a Senator who was dead set against 
“give-aways.” 

There are other probabilities. In the last ses- 
sion of Congress, for example, Senator Kennedy 
fought hard for an amendment which would have 
allowed the Administration greater freedom in 
its economic policies toward countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. This amendment was defeated by 
one vote, but Mr. Kennedy has announced that 
he will reintroduce it in the: new Con and 
this time it will surely pass. And the tortured 
problems of national defense—of nuclear versus 
conventional weapons—will certainly be re-exam- 
ined next year. 

' This should not be a period, then, for inaction 
—for that traditional time of futility during the 
last two years of an administration when it is 
opposed by a hostile legislature. Our world moves 
too rapidly to allow us the luxury of inaction. 
The next two years, given the Congress that 
has been elected, should be a time for con- 
structive redirections, for Sexibiitty, imagination, 
and hope. 


JOHN XXIII 


“Liberal” and “conservative” are relative terms, 
generally meaningless as definitions of a man’s 
political views. As definitions of religious posi- 
tions, these terms have even less value. And as 
definitions, ally, of positions within Ro- 
man Catholicism they probably have no value 
at all. Because here, in the Church of Rome, there 
exists a clearly defined body of doctrine, and a 
man either accepts it or does not accept it, is a 
Catholic or is not a Catholic—period. 

But the liberal-conservative labels continue to 
be applied, even to Roman Catholics. And they 
do communicate a certain truth, if it is under- 
stood that they describe a man’s approach to the 
world rather than any “degree” in his acceptance 
of the essentials of Catholic doctrine. In this sense 
there may even be a certain truth in the “liberal” 
description which has been widely applied to 
Angelo Roncalli, who now reigns as John XXIII. 

Before the opening of the Conclave which 
elected the new Pope there was much (inevi- 
table) speculation. Some of it seemed informed, 
some of it seemed mere gossip, and none of it 
could be, or probably ever will be, confirmed. But 


in all of the most responsible reports from Rome, — 
published in European and American journals, 


three prelates were consistently mentioned as the 
candidates of the “liberals” or “innovators” as 
opposed to those listed as the choices of the “con- 
servatives” or “traditionalists” in the Conclave, 

The three reported “liberal” choices were Mon- 
tini of Milan, Lecaro of Bologna, and Roncalli 
of Venice. And the last-named, the seventy-six- 
year-old Patriarch of Venice, was said to be the 
special choice of the six French Cardinals, who 
had known, loved, and revered him when he 
served as Papal Nuncio to France after the war. 
When the election of Cardinal Roncalli was an- 
nounced from the balcony of St. Peter's, there- 
fore, the event seemed to promise a “liberal” 
reign. 

Only those who know nothing of history would 
make too much of such a promise. The Pope is 
the Pope. He is the living exponent of an ageless 
tradition and his vocation is to conserve and de- 
fend that tradition, not to diminish it or casually 
to accommodate it to the spirit of any age. 

But even within the rigidities of the Roman 
tradition there is room for an infinite variety of 
approaches. Before the Conclave began, Cardinal 
Roncalli wrote his seminarians in Venice to say 
that, whoever was elected Pope, the new reign 
should not be a mere continuation of former 
reigns—no matter how glorious they had been. 
The new Pope, he said, must show forth the 

“eternal youth of the Church.” 

In the first pronouncement after his own elec- 
tion, John XXIII identified his cause with the 
cause of peace and of the poor, and at his coro- 
nation he invoked as his special model St. Charles 
Borromeo, one of the great reformers in the his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic Church. 

It seems clear that, working for peace and 
justice, the new Pope will indeed be a racy 
—a man open to the best insights of his time. In 
this seventy-six-year-old Pontiff, the Church of 
Rome has elected a youthful Pope. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Because of a change of print- 
ers various delays have occurred in the publica- 
tion of this month’s Worldview and copies will 
reach subscribers later than is usual. With next 
month’s issues, however, the printing and distr’ 
bution of the journal will return to schedule. 
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The American’s perennial search for his identity is 
as much a feature of our socio-political commentary 
as of our literature. Who we are and why we are 
failing the challenge of the times is the subject of 
two perceptive, but otherwise wholly disparate, 
articles among the current crop. Both David S. Mc- 
Lellan in the Yale Review and Dwight Macdonald 
in Dissent locate our failure in a lack of “style,” but 
‘beyond this their articles differ widely in orienta- 
tion, temper, and objective. 

Mr. ‘McLellan, who teaches political science at 
the University of California, surveys “Style and Sub- 
stance in American Foreign Policy” and finds that 
what passes for “policy” is largely based on cultural 
dispositions and certain intractable elements in our 
social structure. For example, we deal, or refuse to 
deal, instinctually, with personalities (Adenauer, 
Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, Nasser, Magsaysay, King 
Saud, etc.) rather than conceptually, with the po- 
litical dynamics of a given society. “The desire for 
quick and easy solutions,” the author writes, “and 
‘the business community's virtual incapacity to pro- 
ject foreign policy other than in narrow economic 
terms, reinforce a cultural tendency to stress indi- 
vidual relations rather than objective economic and 
political considerations.” Reviewing the record of 
erises and diplomatic blunders, Mr. McLellan con- 
cludes that we are weak because we are unwilling 
to “enter fully into the political process ... We are 
‘intellectually lazy and politically uneducated . . . 
The material wealth and broad ideological consensus 
‘that exists within our society has lessened our need 
‘for political wisdom and insight vital to the effective 
understanding and leadership of others.” 


The “broad ideological consensus” (known also 
as “the American way of life”) that is here indicted 
is subjected to further attack by Dwight Macdonald. 
In “America! America!” Mr. Macdonald, lately re- 
turned from Europe, contributes a series of bitter 
and wrathful pronouncements upon the state of 
‘American affairs.'He rakes ‘the whole field: the man- 
mers, ‘the crime rate, the brutalized landscape, the 
‘corruption of any moral or ‘spiritual continuity, ‘the 
eult of youth, the giddy course of ‘foreign and do- 
mestic relations, the slackening of vigilance beneath 
the weight of facile “Progress,” the economy glutted 
‘by “outré refinements”; and when he is finished, so, 
in effect, are we. His assessment of the U. S. as a 
world power reveals, perhaps, our frailty at its most 
Perilous: “Americans appear to other nations to be 
somehow at once gross and sentimerital, immature 
and tough, uncultivated and hypocritical, shrewd 
‘about ‘small things and stupid about ‘big things. In 
‘these antinomies fatally appears our ‘lack of style.” 


In the Autumn number of The American Scholar, 
A. A. Berle, Jr. advances the thesis that the world 
struggle of the past fifty years “has not been, and is 
not now, a formless chaos of anarchic conflict. I ‘be- 
lieve it is, in essence, a vast, somewhat confused, 
but yet traceable struggle toward order and toward 
life.” As factors in the “new world crisis,” Mr. Berle 


lists the economic interdependence of all nations, ‘the 


rise in populations, the uses of technology, and the 
universal demand of all peoples to share in the profits 
of productivity and distribution. 

Mr. Berle sees these evolutions as pointing to some 
breakthrough in the political stalemates of Mid- 
Europe, the Near and Far East. “The time has 
come,” he writes, “when . . . both the West and 
the East are likely to consider seriously reasonable 
global plans. This is not because of a sudden conver- 
sion to internationalist faith. It is, quite simply, be- 
cause the forces with which we all work, whether 
in economics or in international ballistics missiles, 
are themselves world-wide—and no other solutions 
make sense.” 


“What we call the United Nations today is not 


what the United Nations started out to be,” writes 


Hans J. Morgenthau in the November Commentary. 
The complex structure of the UN, as it was con- 
ceived and as it is set in operation ‘by the “realities 
of political practice,” is appraised with an eye to 


what we can ‘logically expect the organization to 


accomplish. In an illuminating study, Professor 
Morgenthau examines the bi-polarization of power 
within the Security Council that has caused the 
transformation of the General Assembly into the 
dominant political agency on the UN; the historic 
changes effected in the composition of the General 
Assembly by the admission of twenty new members 
in 1955-56; the resultant shift in function of the 
Secretary General; and the development of “a new 
UN diplomacy” derived from the voting procedures 
of the Assembly. 


To what extent Chiang Kai-shek’s hopes of revolu- 
tion on the China mainland are grounded in fact has 
been a subject of increasing curiosity and specula- 
tion in this country. A pertinent report in the No- 
‘vernber 2 issue of the New ‘York Times ‘Magazine 
by Richard Huges, British correspondent and -vet- 
eran observer of the Asian scene, ‘reveals ‘that, ‘for 
Teasons as various and complicated as Chinese 
society itself, there is little chance that Mao will_be 
toppled, and even less chance that Chiang will be 
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RELIGION AND INTERNATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


In World Affairs, as Elsewhere, Realism is a Virtue 


Robert Gordis 


It is of the essence of Biblical religion that no aspect 
of life, including the areas of national and inter- 
national affairs, is isolated from the governance of 
God or exempt from the judgment of moral con- 
science. To relate international responsibilities to 
religious concerns means, therefore, to walk in the 
authentic Biblical tradition, and what is at least 
equally important, to utilize its insights for meeting 
the crisis of our times: such an approach would prove 
more successful than the immoral or amoral pro- 
cedures which govern international affairs today. 
Historical analogies are notoriously misleading, but 
the Biblical experience affords a striking instance of 
the relevance of ethical standards for a practical na- 
tional policy. The Hebrew prophets, who were un- 
compromising in demanding adherence to the ethical 
principle everywhere in human life, were far more 
realistic in their understanding of the international 
scene in their day than all the practical leaders of 
their time, the kings, the nobility, the military lead- 
ers, the international merchants and the statesmen, 
let alone the common people. From the days of Amos 
and Hosea through Isaiah, Micah and Jeremiah, the 
Prophets, and they alone, espoused the doctrine of 
neutrality for their country, pleading, “In peace and 
in quiet shall ye be saved, in rest and in confidence 
shall be your might.” From the vantage point of 
history, it is clear that the military alliances and dip- 
lomatic entanglements favored by the practical men 
of the age were far more unrealistic than the “per- 
fectionist” standpoint of the Prophets. Had their 
counsel prevailed, the destruction of the Temple and 
the state might well have been avoided and the 
people spared the agony of homelessness and exile. 


The relevance of the Judeo-Christian tradition for 
the political problems of our time is rooted in various 
aspects of the Biblical worldview: (1) The world is 
the handiwork of God and by that token His in- 
alienable possession; (2) As the children of God, all 
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men have an inherent right to the enjoyment of the 
blessings of the world He has created; (3) The law 
of consequence operates in human affairs, because 
history is a process governed by God, who may use 
evil to destroy evil and usher in the good; (4) The 
lives and destinies of all men are interdependent; 
(5) The ethical conscience, vis-d-vis the authority of 
the rulers and the will of the majority, is autono- 
mous; (6) In tension with the autonomy of the ethi- 
cal conscience stands another principle, the right of 
the majority to prevail. 

Because of the tension between these two prin- 
ciples, the recognition gradually emerged in our tra- 
dition, not that there was some inherent and mystical 
virtue in the majority, but that its decision should 
not be set aside lightly. In his recent Ethics and 
United States Foreign Policy, Ernest W. Lefever has 
clearly set forth both the principle of majority-right 
and its inherent limitations: “Since all men are fal- 
lible, self-interested, and morally ambiguous, their 
decisions, whether in the minority or the majority, 
reflect their rational and moral frailties. Nevertheless, 
since one man’s interest may cancel out another 
man’s interest, one man’s wisdom offset another man’s 
stupidity, and one man’s knowledge make up for 
another man’s ignorance, a majority decision based 
upon adequate debate may often be wiser than and 
morally superior to a minority decision.” Hence, both 
principles, the power of the majority to execute its 
will and the right of the minority to express its dis- 
sent and to seek to propagate it, constitute the ob- 
verse and reverse of the democratic way of life. 

Here an important point must be made. We often 
overlook the fact that the scope of Biblical ethics, 
largely derived from the Prophets, is not exhausted 
by them. Within the Biblical canon, Wisdom litera- 
ture occupies an important place. And the unique 
contribution of Wisdom literature to Biblical ethics 
lies in its emphasis upon realism as a virtue and upon 
intelligence as constituting obedience to the will of 
God. 

For the authors of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, the 
fool is a sinner and the violation of the moral law is 
folly as well as transgression. The basic approach to 
life in Wisdom literature was that morality is the 
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best policy. From this identification two corollaries 
follow—a course of action, however practical it may 
seem to be, if it violates the canons of morality, is to 
be rejected, and conversely, a course of action, how- 
ever high-minded its aims, if it be impractical, is like- 
wise unacceptable, because neither can advance hu- 
man well-being. 


When we include intelligence within the scope of 
the ethical virtues, as envisaged by Biblical thought, 
we understand the fatal flaw within the school of 
pre-war liberal idealism. Legalism in foreign affairs, 
which Lefever defines as “an approach to politics 
which invests in legal symbols, documents and struc- 
tures a power and authority which they do not in 
fact possess,” does not fail because of an excess of 
ethics, but because of a deficiency of ethics, the lack 
of intelligence. Closely related to the quality of in- 
telligence is the virtue of honesty—both with our- 
selves and with others. What is taken for granted is 
often overlooked altogether. 

We should recall Samuel Johnson’s demand, “Clear 
your mind of cant,” echoed in Carlyle’s warning, 
“Until cant cease, nothing else can begin.” Our lack 
of success in meeting our international responsibili- 
ties and in winning the “Cold War” is often charged 
to our “moralism” and our high-minded effort to fol- 
low ethical doctrine in an area where it is irrelevant. 
“Moralizing,” however, is not an excess of morality, 
but a deficiency of morality, the lack either of in- 
telligence or honesty. 

Thus intelligence teaches what experience exem- 
plifiesthe human situation will often pose a plural- 
ity of opposing goals and ends which need to be 
adjusted to one another. But the contradiction be- 
tween two ideals is not a denial of their inherent 
validity. Nor is it an inherent “evil” in the world or 
in human nature, when men seek to establish a 
hierarchy of values among them, to retain as much 
as possible of each good. When Lincoln declared, “If 
I can save the Union by preserving slavery, I shall 
preserve slavery; if I can save the Union by abolish- 
ing slavery, I shall abolish slavery, but I shall save 
the Union,” there was no ethical flaw in his position, 
merely because he did not seek to achieve all ideal 
ends simultaneously. The destruction of the Union, 
already in existence, would have been an ethical 
retreat; on the other hand, the retention of slavery, 
which was likewise in existence, marked simply the 
failure or the postponement of an ethical advance. 
Lincoln’s scale of priorities demonstrated the virtue 
of intelligence. 

The same quality of intelligence offers the clue to 
a distinction highly important in our day. Expedi- 


ency means the temporary suspension of a moral 
principle because of the demands of necessity. Pru- 
dence is the reconciliation of two valid moral prin- 
ciples which under given circumstances stand in con- 
flict with each other. Both expediency and prudence 
are called for even in an ethically motivated foreign 
policy. It is, however, the duty of intelligence to 
recognize the difference. Military aid to Franco, eco- 
nomic assistance to Tito, or cooperation with King 
Saud may perhaps be necessary. But to confuse 
expediency with prudence and to speak of dictators 
and autocrats as defenders of the free way of life is 
either an affront to intelligence or a lack of honesty. 


A great deal of our idealistic slogans and protesta- 
tions are forms of self-deception, if not worse. One 
can think of numerous examples in our recent history, 
but the American position with regard to the Suez 
Canal crisis in 1956 is frequently cited as a classic 
case of the inherent conflict of morality and foreign 
policy. Here, it is maintained, America’s moral ideal- 
ism impelled it to condemn France and Britain, its 
two oldest allies, and to demand the withdrawal of 
Israeli armed forces from the Sinai Peninsula. 

That the practical consequences of the American 
policy offer little grounds for jubilation is by now 
tragically clear to nearly all observers—except pos- 
sibly to some members in the highest echelons of 
our government. As a result of our demarches, Nasser 
was encouraged to embark upon a policy of expan- 
sionism, so that today he represents the most dynamic 
threat to Western interests in the Middle East. Today 
Syria and Yemen are officially linked to the United 
Arab Republic, a revolution has occurred in Leba- 
non, pro-Western Jordan is wracked by inner weak- 
ness, and Saudi Arabia gives evidence of substantial 
capitulation to Nasser. And even before all these de- 
velopments, Russia entered the power vacuum cre- 
ated by the elimination of France and Britain and 
converted Syria into an outpost of pro-Communist 
influence. The nationalization of Western property 
in Indonesia was explicitly modelled upon Nasser’s 
successful expropriation of the Suez Canal. It would 
be fatuous to believe that the threat to the Western 
world is spent. On the contrary, the danger of a 
Third World War being ignited in the Middle East 
is less remote than ever before. 

Such are the practical results of United States pol- 
icy in the Suez Canal crisis. Was this policy, however, 
justified on the grounds of morality? Was our posi- 
tion a sacrifice of material interests on morality’s high 
altar? This is questionable. Egypt had always recog- 
nized that she was bound by the Convention of 1888 
for the international operation of the Suez Canal. 
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Nasser’s. unilateral. abrogation. of. the Treaty, which. 
had nearly. a decade to run and his. forcible seizure 
of. the: Canal was therefore a. clear violation of an 
international understanding, aside from the injury 
done to the Canal shareholders. Had Britain and 
France invaded Egypt in total strength, quickly taken 
control of the Canal and proceeded to operate it, 
and then turned the dispute over to the Court of 
International Justice in the Hague or to a similar 
tribunal for adjudication, it is arguable that the suc- 
cession of defeats sustained by the West in the area 
would have been. avoided. 

My purpose here is not to assess the blame or to 
urge any specific new approach to the problem. The 
damage may well be irremediable. But I am con- 
cerned to indicate that not even the Suez crisis can 
fairly be adduced as an example of the inherent 
conflict between ethics and foreign policy. My thesis 
is that if the qualities of intelligence and honesty are 
included, as they properly should be, within the con- 
stellation of moral virtues, the implications of the 
religious and ethical heritage of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition are both practical and relevant to our inter- 
national responsibilities. We are not compelled to 
construct our foreign policy simply in terms of 


power, pressure, and propaganda. 


The Hebrew Prophets, as we have seen, found not 
a contradiction, but a confluence between their ideal- 
istic aspirations and their realistic understanding, in 
their doctrine of neutrality for a small, weak state, at 
best a pawn in the battle of empires for world mas- 
tery. I believe that the sternly practical goals of 
America as a world power can similarly be buttressed 
by the imperatives derived from the full ethical tra- 
dition of Judaism and Christianity. A few illustra- 
tions can be briefly mentioned. 

Foreign aid. The recognition of the interdepend- 
ence of mankind as a reality will necessarily destroy 
the illusion, sedulously fostered in many quarters, 
that foreign aid is a “hand-out” by over-generous, 
stupid America to the backward and undeserving 
peoples in far-off regions of the world. Such under- 
takings as the Marshall Plan and the Point Four pro- 
gram are therefore not only logical consequences of 
an ethical outlook but basic to a practical policy for 
the United States. Isolationism is neither ethical nor 
realistic. 

International negotiation. The practice of nego- 
tiation with one’s enemies is to be recognized, not 
merely as a practical necessity in a divided world, 
but as resting upon a profound moral basis. In the 
first instance, it is the expression of a “decent re- 
spect for the opinions of mankind,” for obviously 
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there are men and nations who differ. vigorously. with; 
us in their outlook. Secondly, negotiation between, 
opponents. rests. upon the truth that there is a.com, 
mon destiny and therefore a common interest binding: 
all men, even enemies, together. We may and should. 
deny the moral right upon which the Soviet system, 
rests as vigorously as they do ours. Yet in negotiating, 
with Russia, maintaining relations with her and ex- 
tending cultural and economic contacts, we are not 
merely yielding to expediency. For the Soviet' bloc 
shares one overriding common interest with the free 
world, if no other—the desire to survive and be 
spared the perils of atomic destruction. 

To keep the avenues of communication and nego- 
tiation open among governments is therefore a moral 
good of the highest order and the most significant 
function of the United Nations. Conversely, the re- 
fusal to negotiate is the ultimate sin in group rela- 
tions, not only because it makes impossible the 
peaceful adjudication of differences, and thus in- 
creases the incidence of violence and destruction, 
but because it denies the right of others besides 
ourselves to live. 


In the festering and explosive conflict between 
Israel and the Arab States, for example, there are 
tragic issues at stake and the Arab case certainly 
possesses substantial elements of justice. It is true 
that the hundreds of thousands of pitiable Arab 
refugees who live on the borders of Israel left their 
homes because of the promise made by the five at- 
tacking Arab armies that the new State would 
quickly be liquidated and they would gain rich spoils 
as the Israelis would be driven into the sea. They 
were therefore in overwhelming measure the archi- 
tects of their own tragic fate. 


Yet their sorry lot in the present and the hopeless- 
ness of their future is a crying evil which requires.a 
solution, in which the participation of the Israeli 
government is indispensable. So too, many of the 
spokesmen of the Arab states in the United Nations 
and elsewhere are undoubtedly sincere in voicing. 
their fears that Israel may seek to expand its borders 
again in the future. In the present atmosphere Israel's 
repeated denials have not persuaded the Arabs. 
Israel, on its part, has its own very real grievances 
against its Arab neighbors. Aside from the fact that 
only negotiation offers any hope of solving the issues 
and of dissipating mutual suspicions and fears, these 
bitter foes do share a substantial common interest. 
The future of all depends upon the establishment of 
peace, the reduction of military expenditures, which 
are draining all these countries, and the economic 
and cultural development of the entire area. 


The perilous status quo in the Middle East is 
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threat to the free world and a moral calam- 
ity as well. On both grounds, it should have been 
one of the objectives of Western policy all along to 
use all possible means not to compel a settlement of 
the issues, desirable as that might be, but at least, 
to persuade the recalcitrant parties to sit down to- 
gether and discuss their differences. Instead we per- 
mitted the situation to deteriorate steadily. Though 
it would have been easier to achieve the goal of 
peace in the Middle East before Russian penetration 
into the area, it remains indispensable even now. 


Civil liberties and integration. These domestic is- 
sues offer another illustration of the confluence of 
ethical principles and practical policies. During the 
hey-day of McCarthyism, too many Americans made 
peace with the indiscriminate hounding of defense- 
less men and women, though they recognized it as 
basically immoral. All too often we acquiesced, by 
observing that one must break eggs to make ome- 
lettes and that national security, which was our para- 
mount aim, might require occasional injustice to 
individuals. 

One would be hard put to it to find a better vindi- 
cation of the truth of the “unrealistic” prophetic faith 
in the operation of the law of consequence in history. 
The suppression of scientists and the spirit of free 
inquiry, the wholesale elimination or resignation of 
many workers from government services and lassi- 
fied research projects played no little part in the 
defeats we have sustained in the scientific aspects of 
the Cold War. 

When Soviet achievements in the field of atomic 
energy first became known, Americans were assured 


that our atomic secrets had been transmitted by. 


spies to the Russians, and undoubtedly espionage did 
operate in America. But no such comforting alibi is 
available with regard to the launching of satellites, 
where our achievement continues to limp badly be- 
hind that of the Russians. Thus our failure to pre- 
serve civil liberties at home led to a tragic debacle in 
American prestige abroad. . 

Similarly, our hesitations and evasions with regard 
to the integration of Negro citizens into American 
life, by giving a hollow ring to our idealistic claims to 
love, justice and liberty for all, is grievously jeopard- 
izing our opportunities for winning the uncommitted 
world to our cause. For Americans at home the sun 
of freedom shines brightly, in spite of a few dark 
soots here and there. For the millions of darker- 
skinned people, yellow, brown and black, the sun 
itself has been blotted out by the spots, 

The United Nations. If we apply the full range of 
our ethical insights to the United Nations, it is clear 


that it is neither a mere debating society on the one: 
hand nor an international parliament on the other. 
The United Nations is an instrument for expressing 
the opinions and interests of the various governments 
of the world. When these are democratic in char- 
acter, they reflect in greater or lesser degree the opin- 
ions of the masses of the people. When they are 
totalitarian or autocratic, they are reflections of the 
constellations of power of the local ruling groups. 
The United Nations is a voluntary association of sov- 
ereign nations who seek to defend their interests 
without having recourse to the use of force. 

The decisions of the United Nations, arrived at by 
the majority, are therefore of great importance. As 
we have noted, unless other factors enter into the 
picture, the opinion of the majority is likely to be 
more balanced than that of a minority. A numerical 
majority, however, is not ipso facto universally sac- 
rosanct, as we are discovering to our cost. Soviet 
Russia and its satellites and the Afro-Asian bloc 
command many individual votes, but reflect very few 
individual positions. 

It therefore follows that while the views of the 
United Nations should not be lightly set aside, a 
government striving for an ethical foreign policy will 
not abdicate the exercise of its own conscience in 
dealing with the problems before it. It is not high- 
minded morality but an evasion of responsibility to 
refuse to take a position on controversial issues on 
the grounds that the United Nations will deal with it. 
On the contrary, it is the moral right and duty of 
each member to think through the problem at hand 
and seek to utilize its influence to have its position 
prevail. 


There is obviously room for wide difference of 
opinion with regard to the judgments I have ex- 
pressed, or implied, on various aspects of our inter- 
national responsibility as a world power. The burden 
of my thesis has been not to defend these positions, 
but to emphasize that as heirs of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, whether in religious or in secularized form, 
we have no need to compartmentalize our minds and 
insulate the ethical ideals we espouse from the for- 
eign policy we practice. If we keep before us the 
full dimensions of Biblical thought and recognize that 
a vital ethics includes intelligence as well as justice, 
truth as well as righteousness, we can find in our 
religious heritage a vital and relevant instrument for 
grappling with our international responsibilities. Nor 
need we have any cause to fear the ultimate outcome. 
We can share Milton’s unshakable faith in the victory 
of truth over falsehood, because we continue to. be- 
lieve in a universe rooted in justice. 
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other voices 


“NOT BY DREAD ALONE” 


In The Fearful Choice, the debate on nuclear policy 
which was recently published in Great Britain, Philip 
Toynbee pleaded for unilateral disarmament, and 
even surrender, now. In reply, Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, advanced an argu- 
ment that has been hotly criticized on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Dr. Fisher answers some of his critics 
in the October issue of Frontier. He writes, in part: 


Mr. Toynbee was afraid that the human race might 
be destroyed, and based his policy partly on this fear. 
I am more interested in the present and future wel- 
fare of each man, each woman, each child, in his or 
her own personal being than I am in “the human race 
and its future.” But as Mr. Toynbee brought the hu- 
man race in more than once, I thought it well to 
suggest in a sentence or two that fear for the human 
race was no ground on which to base a policy. I did 
it in these two sentences: “For all I know it is within 
the providence of God that the human race should 
destroy itself in this manner. There is no evidence 
that the human race is to last forever and plenty in 
Scripture to the contrary effect.” 

This was to say to Mr. Toynbee in effect: “You 
need not trouble yourself as to whether or when or 
how the human race will come to an end. There is 
no evidence that it will last forever. There is reason 
for thinking that it will come to an end. Neither you 
nor I can tell whether in the providence of God it 
will end by the effects of nuclear war or by some 
other means or not at all. So don’t base your policy 
on fears about the extinction of the human race.” 

That is a plain statement of fact in full accord 
with Christian doctrine. And yet it is these two sen- 
tences on which some critics have fastened and from 
which they have managed to draw very strange and 
untheological inferences . . . 

One paper, seeing that I had used the words “with- 
in the providence of God,” accused me of suggesting 
that God might choose to put an end to the human 
race by means of a nuclear war. To say that some- 
thing may be within the providence of God means 
that it may conceivably be within the foreknowledge 
of God. Nothing that happens on earth can ever be 
outside the foreknowledge or providence of God. 
But that does not mean that God pre-determines 
everything that happens. Theology holds that there 
is a realm of action in which God chooses and a 
realm also in which man bears the responsibility of 
his own free will. Choice of an evil, consciously or 
unconsciously, must be attributed to the sin and 
stupidity of men, but never to God. 


It was said that these two sentences are “bleak 
pessimism,” “show that [I] have lost faith in man- 
kind,” “condone fatalism and deny free will.” Chris- 
titan hope, Christian optimism, Christian faith in 
mankind and Christian belief in man’s measure of 
free will do not depend in any degree at all upon 
beliefs about how long the human race will continue 
to exist or how it may one day end. All these Chris- 
tian possessions are ours now; they are constantly 
given to us and daily renewed in us by God and 
by Him alone. It is only as we free ourselves from 
bondage to the things of this world that we are free 
to serve Him without fear and to judge the affairs 
of this world by His standards, It is the materialist, 
scientific or otherwise, who by denying God, con- 
dones fatalism and denies free will . . . 

[Here is] a very brief statement of my own atti- 
tude. Some Christians think the possession and use 
of nuclear weapons morally indefensible, others think 
that their possession and possible use can be de- 
fended on moral grounds. To this argument there is 
no end, though wherever it is tested the balance of 
Christian opinion is, I think, against accepting the 
former of these two views. It seems to me wise that 
Christians should frankly recognize the division of 
opinion and not be unduly disturbed about it. It 
is a legitimate difference of opinion. Then they 
can concentrate on such practical steps as can be 
taken in the political field to achieve what all Chris- 
tians desperately desire to achieve, the making of 
war itself, and of nuclear war in particular, first un- 
likely and then impossible. We should all agree that 
war and, a fortiori, nuclear war, is abhorrent in its 
nature and repugnant to the Christian conscience, 
and that every statesman must be encouraged to di- 
rect his every word and action towards the removal 
of war, stage by stage, from the field of international 
relations. It must, however, never be forgotten that 
Christians and Christian statesmen do not make the 
conditions in which they work nor have they the 
power always (or often) to do just what they would 
of themselves wish to do. We can only try to make 
the best out of our conditions, recognizing the limi- 
tations imposed on our freedom of action by the facts 
or by the obstinacies of other men or by conflicting 
responsibilities. 

For this reason Christians will always be patient 
with one another since, in the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the raw and sinful facts of the 
world, there is a large room left in which a Christian 
citizen or statesmen may make mistakes of detail 
(and especially of technical detail) either in his 
judgment or in his motives or in his methods . . . 
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THE QUESTION OF SPACE 


Edwin H. Fedder 


The satellites in orbit overhead herald our entry 
into a new era, an era which will be as different 
from the Machine Age as the Machine Age was from 
the Middle Ages. We have conquered the basic prob- 
lem of launching vehicles into outer space, but we 
have not determined a program for controlling 
space. If the space age is to provide opportunities 
for mankind greater than merely providing the stag- 
ing ground for World War III, a legal system must be 
formulated which will regulate the use of outer space 
by the earth. Outer space is not covered by interna- 
tional law; yet we cannot afford the luxury of anarchy. 

The scientific achievements demonstrated by the 
satellites were a result of many years of careful plan- 
ning and research. Almost no planning and research 
has gone into the problem of how to live in the new 
era. After the launching of the Explorer on January 
31, the President indicated that no determination 
had yet been made of the method of administering 
our own national satellite and missile program. Since 
we were not prepared to administer our own program, 
it is not too surprising that we failed to offer a sound 
approach to international control. 

The administration’s lack of ingenuity is a depar- 
ture from our approach of a few years ago. When we 
were in sole possession of the atom bomb, the govern- 
ment proposed the Baruch plan, pointing the way 
toward effective control of nuclear power. At Geneva, 
President Eisenhower stimulated real hope for dis- 
armament with his “open skies” proposal. Our em- 
phasis today rests upon competition rather than 
control. We seem to feel that by some fortuitous 
circumstances, if we have more missiles and satellites 
than the Russians, we will have peace. 

We have made some weak overtures to the concept 
of international control. In his State of the Union mes- 
sage to Congress in 1957, the President indicated that 
the United States is ready to “enter any reliable agree- 
ment” designed to “control the outer space missile 
and satellite development.” In 1958, he expanded this 
concept when he recommended the creation of an 
international agency presumably to coordinate na- 
tional endeavors in space as we do in nuclear energy 
through the International Atomic Energy Agency. 

Russia had the opportunity to exercise real leader- 
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ship when it successfully launched the first satellites 
into outer space. It was and remains well ahead of 
the United States in its space program. The U.S.S.R. 
has given some indication that it is aware of its inter- 
national responsibilities through its participation in 
the International Geophysical Year program. But in- 
ternational control? Not before a general disarma- 
ment agreement—as if the problem of space control 
and armaments were the same. In the final analysis, 
Russia has been content thus far with sabre-rattling 
and has made no fundamentally constructive effort 
at conflict resolution. 

In the light of the dangers which would accompany 
space control by any one country or would result from 
competition for space supremacy, it is unfortunate 
that a reliable plan of international control has not 
been developed. The need for such a plan is obvious; 
the time for conception and institution is now. Sena- 
tor Lyndon Johnson has said: “This is the time to act 
—now while the satellites are searching for facts 
instead of targets.” 


The governments have failed to bring forth con- 
structive proposals for control of outer space because 
they have been thinking in traditional terms. The 
space age is revolutionary and it will take revolution- 
ary concepts to meet the demands of the new era. 
Yet we speak of balance of power as if it were the 
same today as it was in the nineteenth century. The 
United States has been reluctant, for example, to 
press for international control until we achieve a po- 
sition in outer space at least equal to that of the So- 
viet Union. The administration indicates that we must 
have at least as many satellites in orbit as they do— 
indeed, they must be more useful satellites. The 
balance which might be achieved, however, is the 
possession of even more efficient destructive power. 
This is not balance of power but, as Churchill de- 
scribed it, balance of terror—it is the balance of 
deterrence. The deterrence is the inevitability of the 
destruction of the destroyer. Man has the rational 
powers to avoid reliance on this outmoded device 
which can only produce disaster. 

One proposal which has been suggested looks for 
the control of space by extending the application of 
international air law to outer space. Under contem- 
porary international law, each country has jurisdiction 
over the air space above its territory. If we were to 
apply this law to space, we would merely extend 
national jurisdiction beyond the earth’s atmosphere 
into outer space. Following this suggestion to its 
logical, albeit ridiculous, conclusion, we would find 
that at various times of the day each country would 
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have jurisdiction over the moon by reason of ‘the 
smeon’s passing through that country’s jurisdictional 


We are not limited to the use of awkward syllo- 
-gisms to deny the traditional approach in this in- 
stance. International air law refers to the area above 
the earth where there is sufficient gaseous air to 
‘enable airplanes to fly. Outer space is beyond this— 
it is the space beyond which there is not sufficient 
air to permit of the operation of airplanes and bal- 
loons. International law in its present state does not 
apply to outer space; to adapt it to outer space would 
involve no little difficulty. 

At least one international conference involving all 
of the countries which have adhered to the 1944 Chi- 
cago Air Convention which established the law of 
superjacent air space would have to be convened. 
James Avery Joyce, writing in the Saturday Review, 
stated: “Of course, the Chicago convention did not 
envisage an object located nearly 1,000 miles above 
the surface of the earth, racing across frontiers and 
oceans at the rate of 18,000 miles per hour.” Securing 
extension of this legal principle by such a conference 
would be difficult to achieve and, if achieved, would 
still not resolve the basic problem—the possibility that 
space might be used for belligerent purposes. Coun- 
tries would still have the right to use the outer space 
in their jurisdictional radial for any purpose of their 
choice. Finally, if this principle were adopted, satel- 
lites could not be permitted to circle about the earth 
in orbit for they would then be encroaching in other 
countries’ territorial jurisdictions. At present, at least, 
satellites cannot be so confined in their journeys. 

Another proposition which has been advanced 
is that outer space is res communis, that it belongs 
to all the earth. This concept means that no one 
country can make claim to jurisdiction over space. 
‘Each country, according to this doctrine of inter- 
national law, would then have the right to use space 
as it pleases, so long as it does not interfere in another 
eountry’s use. Since neither the Soviet Union nor 
the United States has challenged the other’s right 
to launch missiles and satellites into outer space, it 
‘may be concluded that they have assumed outer 
space to be res communis. But this proposition offers 
nothing in the way of preventing the use of space for 
‘aggressive purposes and in fact creates a new legal 
‘concept since none existed before. If a new legal 
concept is established, it should be one which will 
contribute to purposes of peace, not to the extension 
iof a dangerously tenuous status quo. 

In the absence of any laws of outer space, there is 
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nothing but the threat of war to prevent a country 
‘from assuming jurisdiction. If Country X declares 
itself to be the owner of space, it might forcibly at- 
tempt to exclude any other country from entering its 
sphere of interest. The United States could 
permit this to occur; that is, unless the United States 
assumed control. If the United States assumed .con- 
trol, Russia could not be expected to.acquiesce. The 
threat of war is not a sufficiently stable device upon 
which to rely. The threat of war must result in war 
eventually. 

What is needed is a new approach, an approach 
which will establish an international regime for outer 
space. The failure of the governments to promote 
such a regime is an indication of weakness; it is a 
lack of conceptual innovation. Leadership .is neces- 
sary now more than it was at any time in world 
history. 

The governments all acknowledge the necessity for 
some kind of space control; however, few practical 
programs have been proposed. Some members of 
Congress have suggested that the United States and 
Russia enter into negotiations concerning outer space, 
Indeed, many have urged that the problem should be 
dealt with at the projected summit conference. Cer- 
tainly the assumption must be drawn from many of 
the. press reports concerning a summit meeting that 
missiles and satellites are topics which should be dis- 
cussed along with disarmament. Yet little mention 
has been made of the propriety of U.S.-Soviet manip- 
ulation of space. This is not a subject which lends 
itself to American-Russian settlement. It is ironic 
that even the neutrals, who have consistently opposed 
the idea that the two super-powers could divide up 
the world, seem to acquiesce in the suggestion that 
they might divide up space. 


Space control is an international problem and .e- 
quires action by the international community, not 
national action by a few countries. Activities in outer 
space must be regulated if space is not to be used for 
military purposes. But before regulation might be 
achieved, the legal ‘status of space must be deter- 
mined. Space is not covered by international law at 
this time simply because use of space by man was 
not conceived of until recently. 

The first thing, then, is to determine where space 
jurisdiction lies, to determine who has control of 
space. This determination requires overt action on 
the part of the international community. The only 
agency of the international community which has 
the power to take such action is the United Nations. 
In an editorial, the New York Times of Sunday, Feb- 
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ruary 2, 1958, said: “The United Nations is the proper 
agency to. assure that all humanity's interests are 
safeguarded in the incredible new era man is now 
entering as he breaks the bonds with which gravity 
has always hitherto bound us and our artifacts to 
this small planet.” 


At the earliest possible time, the United Nations 
should declare that it, as the agency of the interna- 
tional community, has jurisdiction over outer space. 
The organization should affirm that outer space is the 
property of the international community, owned and 
administered by the United Nations. Since the prop- 
erty of an international organization is inviolable, 
permission would have to be obtained from the or- 
ganization prior to any incursions into space, whether 
by means of satellites, rocket ships, or ballistics mis- 
siles. 
Of course, the United Nations cannot take such 
action unless a member or members introduce a 
resolution to that effect and unless two-thirds of 
the member countries sitting in the General Assembly 
pass the resolution. Therefore, the United States 
should introduce the resolution establishing United 
Nations jurisdiction. Introduction of the resolution 
by the United States would have a salutary effect. 
First, the fact that the United States is one of the 
two powers which have successfully launched satel- 
lites will lend greater authority to the resolution. 
Second, introduction of the resolution would serve 
to emphasize our pacific intentions. And third, 
introduction by the United States would serve to 
enlist the strong support of the American public— 
the public which will have to pay the major share 
of the cost of UN space control. 

Following the establishment of jurisdiction, the 
United States should introduce a resolution creat- 
ing a United Nations Space Authority (UNSA). 
This would be somewhat in the line of the President’s 
tecommendation to Congress in January; however, 


since the United Nations would have jurisdiction, 
the UNSA would have more power than would be 
required for simple coordination of national endeav- 
ors, The UNSA would have to establish procedures 
for the registration and licensing of satellites, rocket 
ships and other space vehicles. Orbits and frequen- 
cies would have to be allocated. Spotting stations and 
computing centers would have to be maintained to 
ascertain compliance by the several countries. It 
might even prove necessary for the organization to 
operate its own space stations and rocket ships. All 
this would be quite expensive; however, compared 
to the cost of war, the expense would be inconse- 
quential. 


With careful presentation the United States could 
assure the adoption of this plan. There would not be 
opposition to the principle from the neutral powers 
and the Soviet bloc has not sufficient strength to de- 
feat the resolution. Effective opposition to UNSA 
would require the use of force. Using force for this 
purpose would mean war and there is ample evidence 
to justify the conclusion that Russia does not want 
war. If the alternative to United Nations jurisdiction 
is war, Russia will abide. 

Mere agreement between the major powers would 
not suffice. It must be made quite evident that no 
country has the right to use space without the express 
permission of the United Nations. This would con- 
stitute a major limitation upon national sovereignty 
and many will oppose the plan upon these grounds. 
The alternative, however, is world suicide. In the 
space age which is now unfolding even more than 
during the past few decades, we must see that na- 
tional sovereignty and national action are becoming 
obsolete concepts. As Clark M. Eichelberger, Execu- 
tive Director of the American Association for the 
United Nations, has stated: “The isolationist man of 
the twentieth century is as antiquated as the Nean- 
derthal Man.” 
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